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FOREWORD 



A recent war-poster displays the brilliant military pageant of the French 
people winding down around the column of the Place Vendome out of 
the perspective of a remote past and ending in the foreground with the 
figures which symbolize the struggle of the Great War. The line, which 
begins with the skin-clad warriors of Vercingetorix, comes down through the 
age of chivalry, the crusades, the long English wars, and ends with Joffre and 
the poilu of 1918. The continuity of these martial forms demonstrates, in the 
field of warfare, that process of consolidation of the separate folk-elements 
which has made out of Gauls, Celts of Brittany, Franks of Lorraine, Pro- 
venfals of the Midi and Basques of the Pyrenees a compacted and homo- 
geneous nation. 

The picture suggests to the mind's eye, and not too fancifully, an 
imaginative pageant of those great Frenchmen whose combined work has 
made the contribution of France to the progress of intellectual liberty. There 
we should see the sage Montaigne, Rabelais the boisterous reformer, Pascal, 
the educator Rousseau, the Encyclopedists, Voltaire with his terrible laugh- 
ter, the volcanic Mirabeau and the flashing Desmoulins, Lamartine the inter- 
nationalist, the great-souled Pasteur — all luminous with that penetrative 
intellectual clarity which is the common property of Athens and France. 
Each of them is French in his search for new truth in his own time. "France 
has most conspicuously of all nations changed with the epoch; in those 
successive readjustments which we call progress she has almost invariably 
been in the lead. She was the star of the ages of faith as she is the light of 
the age of fellowship." 

In our imagined pageant we should see clearly also the continuity of 
French life; we should not see these figures disconnected and disparate as 
they would be in the case of great Germans or even great Englishmen, but 
they would indicate clearly the continuity and the solidarity of the French 
people; their sequence is unbroken, their efforts fused into a continuous 
chain by that instinct for the need of society which is at the root of all French 
effort. France is the most annealed of the nations. The sustained heroism 
which has made her the barrier of civilization against successive tides of 
German aggression is in a real sense the result of her social unification. 

From the point of view we have been trying to develop the steady indomi- 
tableness of Verdun becomes less difficult of comprehension. Similarly con- 
sidered "the miracle of the Marne" becomes less miraculous and infinitely 
more human and noble: the last fiery attack and the whole skilful and con- 
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trolled preparation for it — the long retreat from Charleroi, in constant f< 
with an antagonist of overwhelming power; the tenacity, against odds 
three to one, of the pivot at the Grand Couronne on which swung the 
hundred miles of allied armies in strategic retreat and which in milil 
judgment determined the fate of France; the swift thrust of Fere 
penoise — though these conjoined were the expression of military genius, 
displayed also the concentrated force and sublimity of spirit of a great 
knit people. 

The phenomenon was not an accident but a revelation — the revelation 
an existing essence, such a revelation as the flashing of a thunderstorm in 
night makes of a vast landscape to our eyes. 

Yale University some time ago established the Howland Memorial 
to be awarded every two years to a citizen of any country for an achieve 
of marked distinction in literature, the fine arts or the science of 
ment; 1 it is prescribed that the award shall always take account of 
idealistic element in the recipient's work as an important factor in the ch< 
It seems fitting that a representative of idealistic France was selected to 
ceive the second award which was made at the Commencement of Yi 
University of 1918. 

"It takes our great Ally, and her only, to be as vivid for concentration, 
reflection, for intelligent, inspired contraction of life toward an end all 
smothered in sacrifice, as she has ever been for the most splendidly wasl 
diffusion and communication; and to give us a view of her nature and 
mind in which, laying down almost every advantage, every art and 
appeal that we have generally known her by, she takes on energies, form* 
collective sincerity, silent eloquence and selected example that are f] 
revelations — and so, bleeding at every pore, while at no time in all her hiafa 
so completely erect, makes us feel her perhaps as never before our in< 
culable, immortal France." 

The representative of France to whom the Yale award has been made, 
selected example of her nature and her mind, as Mr. James puts it, is Jean] 
Julien Lemordant, a painter of the French people and of French landscape* 
especially the people and the landscape of his native Brittany. He has come; 
to America to receive the Yale medal and to make the address of acknowl- 
edgment, and the French Government has sent with him a collection of his 
paintings for exhibition in various cities. A word of criticism upon his art is 
given in the following pages by the celebrated critic Geffroy; his military 
experiences are outlined by M. Le Goffic. M. Lemordant's surrender of him- 
self and of the creative power of his genius to the physical need of his country 
is one man's part in that sublime effort of France which has defied the powers 
of darkness and wrested good out of evil, and by which her triumphant per- 
sonality, great as have been her sufferings and her sacrifice, will still con- 
tinue to give light to the world. 

1 This is the second award. The first award was made in 1916 to Rupert Brooke, the 
brilliant young English poet who lost his life in the expedition to the Dardanelles. 
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THE DANCE 
{Ceiling of the Theatre of Rennes) 



JULIEN LEMORDANT 



ARTIST AND SOLDIER 



Jllien Lemordant was an artist, a great artist, before the war. 
Eyes were dazzled and sympathies attracted when his landscapes and 
seafaring folk appeared at the annual Salon: his fishermen in heavy 
boots and oilskin coats and hats; his gatherers of seaweed, cumbrous, huge, 
and picturesque silhouettes against the waves or among them, outlined 
against a rainy sky or the bright summer azure where gold and silver clouds 
run their course. 

He possessed joy which he shared with us, in revealing one day the first 
magnificent summary of his vision to the eyes of all. The decoration which 
was ordered from him for the old Hotel de 1'Epee at Quimper, showed a mag- 
nificent and perfect visualization of Brittany by a Breton. A whole race at work 
and at play, splendidly alive, was shown in an imposing landscape brilliant 
with light and color. The rocks, the sandy beaches, the incoming sea, the far 
reaches of the ocean, the boats with red sails scudding into the distance, the 
mounting clouds flecked by the sun, the sweep of the ocean disclosed by the 
ebbing tide, the granite piers where the boats make fast, the roads leading 
to the villages, the whole wonderful expanse that may be seen in the region 
of Penmarc'h where Lemordant had localized his art, — all these were the 
settings for work of noble scope. 

The numerous human beings associated with this magnificence of Nature 
achieved a wonderful force and unity. Not one was out of keeping with this 
wild yet harmonious sea-festival. Those who w r ere moving along the granite 
pier as well as those who were scattered over the coves of sand and water, 
dragging nets, making fast the fishing boats, like the others seated at the 
cross-roads or about the open-air kitchens, all in dark or light blue garments 
decorated with gold edgings, or with their ribboned hats or flanging coifs, the 
crude men, the pretty girls, and the old women who continue to live their 
humble lives of labor and sacrifice, — all had the color of the sky and sea, of 
their yellow gorse and faded heath flowers. The grey skin of the old women, 
the ruddy faces of the young girls, were lighted by the same eyes in which 
the blue of the heavens and the green of the ocean blended. These many 
types w f ere surrounded by the same rough atmosphere whose wild caress we 
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ot forget; all were poised against the wind which filled this imposing 
and galloped with the seething billows, ruffling the dry grasses of the 
les, filling the skirts of the women like the sails of a schooner, and 
ng the ribbons of the black hats and the lappets of the white coifs flutter 
t the grave and pretty faces. 

e can behold in this great work the creation of a son of Brittany dedicat- 
imself to his native province. Lemordant, a few years later, prior to the 
was to achieve his creation by decorating the ceiling of the theatre of 
ies. That garland of dancers of southern Brittany, bright-hued and smil- 
vhich he had arranged in rhythmic and balanced curves about the pipers 
3ed in the middle of his composition; a wreath as lovely with its differ- 
and freshness of treatment as those graceful garlands which decorate 
k vases; a ring of young men and girls holding each other's hands, 
ing as they dance in Brittany, a charming dance of quick turns, of linked 
s and free, of encircled waists escaping to be clasped again, of faces 
h converge with smiles and laughter and sway backward and forward; 
g intoxicating and charming, rustic and voluptuous, a Bacchanal of the 
try-side which Lemordant has been able to spread upon the sky of a 
re, all trembling with agile feet and whirling skirts, with the same grace, 
ame amorous intensity, the same fleeting and tender beauty of life as 
ded to the traveller who stops in surprise before such a fete — a bright 
with its vivid costumes, in the solitudes of the cross-roads and the moors, 
e design of this ceiling was to have been completed by a striking scene 
ed upon a drop-curtain, of deep red draperies edged with gold which 
parted to disclose the descent of a swarm of women, maidens and chil- 
in garments of brilliant colors, embroidered with gold and silver. It is 
jntinuation of the garland of the ceiling, the prolongment of the move- 
and intoxication of the dance. Thus the decoration of the theatre would 
been conceived and completed by the same artist, and the eyes of the 
ator would have found no break between the dancing figures of the sky 
i amphitheatre and the joyous descent between the folds of the crimson 
in. Other projects were conceived by Lemordant the born decorator, 
n this collection we see sketches for them powerfully realized. For the 
icate of Oyster Breeding of France, he made two big panels showing the 
p-beds of Marennes and Belon, the women of Gharente with their heavy 
, hooded and cloaked, the women of Quimperle, who do not renounce 
coifs and pleated collars even when braving the mud of the breeding 
ids. 

• a municipal building of Paris, he has shown that his vision was quite 
re, his talent quite as rich and truthful, in presenting the customs and 
e of a town, as for evoking his dear Brittany. Here we see longshoremen 
\ Quai de Bercy; a view of the Seine crossed by the foot-bridge of Auster- 
i long wall before which the outcasts stand in the snow, awaiting their 
the busy street. 
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THE O II TC A 

(Paris) 



And here is still another form of the thought, of the observation, and of 
the dreams of Lemordant: a decoration of the four seasons for a manufac- 
turer of Douai, Spring, Summer, Autumn. Again the painter has left the 
scenes of Brittany and siiown a special care in the generalization of these 
groups of women so beautifully suggested. These young girls of Spring, these 
bathers of Summer, these fruit-gatherers of Autumn, combining reality with 
nobility of style. 

Besides these sketches the work of Lemordant appears in paintings, water- 
colors, drawings of landscapes with moist verdure, gilded by furtive glimpses 
of the sun crossing the grey sky, the beach, the rocks, the waves; the sailors 
and fishermen and women, all the native faces, burnished by the sun and 
lighted by bright eyes. And, among these notes, we find some started, many 
finished or largely developed. This one of the wrecked three-masted vessel 
which seems with its two pale rigging lanterns a phantom boat lost in the 
fog, round which fearless wreckers are hard at work upon the salvage, 
groups of black-garbed women with white coifs, voicing their distress and 
crying in fear. This other, the Ferrer demonstration with its waving red flag 
on the steps of the "Madeleine." 

Such is the general aspect of the work of Julien Lemordant, Breton of 
Saint-Malo, who left his native granite ramparts for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
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of Rennes, where, before going to Paris to the studio of Bonnat, he had ttnte 
professors whose names he mentions to-day with gratitude: the scnlpl||r 
Lenoir, the painter Lafont, the architect Leray. The latter I met yesterdiy 
in the studio of his pupil, who was immobile in body because of his wouiMlr 
but valiant and energetic of spirit, surrounded by his admirable works wfafcfc 
he found as he had left them on the fourth of August, 1914. 

For the war, the barbarous war which had interrupted all the peaceful tofl 
and all the art of France, had also retarded the artistry of Lemordant. 



He volunteers, changing territorial for active service, the artist giving 
to the soldier with the same ardent spirit which manifests itself spee<Kttg 
towards the battle-field and victory; towards defeat also, towards death, amL 
worse still, towards martyrdom. '- 

Lemordant joins those armies which struggle at Charleroi trying to anjgl 
the progress of the barbarian invaders of Belgium who want to ovei 
and subjugate France. He is wounded seriously enough to be removed to; 
base hospital; yet he refuses to leave the field; he has his wound di 
temporarily, and later is promoted to a lieutenancy on the battle-field, 
drops back with the army in its strategic retreat and takes part in the battle 
the Marne. Wounded afresh, he again refuses to leave the lines. He is 
the troops that pursue the enemy, taking part in the battles of Champa] 
His third wound strengthens his will to accomplish what he considers 
moral duty. We find him again in Artois, wounded anew but still at his 
This time, after his thighs and back have been pierced by fragments 
shell, his right arm struck and almost useless, he is hit again in the leg, 
knee is penetrated from side to side and the joint stiffened. When he 
part before Arras in the assault upon the German trenches, he is obi 
in order to be able to walk, to have his leg held by bayonet scabbards, as 
ties the broken branch of a tree, and it is in this condition that with his 
pany he takes the German trenches and machine-gun posts. Then, at 
moment of firing upon the commanding officer in front of him, he is si 
in the forehead by a German bullet He thinks for a moment that his eyes 
springing from their sockets, that his head is bursting, and he falls. 

He remains five days and nights in the spot where he has fallen. Betwew 
his fainting spells he hears the noise of battle, the heavy steps of the Germani 
who march back and over him; he hears the cries of the wounded, calling for 
their mothers, their "Mam," as the Bretons about him say, and the cries of 
those who beg for something to drink or pray for death. A brutal hand tears 
his field-glasses from their strap; he makes an effort to defend them and a 
blow of a gun-butt on his chest hurls him back to the ground. He remains 
there half-fainting, covered with blood, trying to see, putting the hand that 
he still has use of towards his crushed forehead, towards his eyes that he is 
seeking. He interrogates one of the wounded near-by. "What is happening? 
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Is it night or day?" "It is broad daylight, Lieutenant." "Then I understood," 
said Lemordant, who was relating these memories to me with calm simplicity. 

He understood, and still had will and courage enough to comfort and aid 
a little Breton who was dying near him. At last, after five mortal days, he 
was picked up with the rest. He only had, to assuage his feverish thirst, a 
mouthful to drink, whether of sour wine or vinegar he knew not. He was taken 
from stable to stable, from hospital to hospital, among the wounded, the 
dying, the gangrenous, in the frightful odor of the charnel-house, where the 
German surgeons, not knowing whom to care for first, had to be summoned 
by Lieutenant Lemordant to operate upon an unfortunate who gasped with 
the death-rattle in his throat. 

At last he was carried away, his wounds badly dressed, badly nursed, to the 
Rhine cities which he had dreamed of seeing but which were invisible be- 
cause of his bandages. 

He was a prisoner, wounded and weak, and it was in this condition that 
twice he escaped, and refused to give his word of honor not to attempt to 
try again. The first time he was thrown into a fortress, and again interned 
in a reprisal camp where he was conscious of horror and suffering. At last 
he was taken to Switzerland and returned to France. I have seen him 
among his pictures and drawings; I have seen him suffering, stretched at 
length, awaiting the results of the care that he only knew in France. He does 
not complain; he has the same energy, the same strong will which he had at 
Charleroi, on the Marne, in Champagne, and in Artois. If he could recover 
his sight he would return to those places. If you should ask him why he did 
not have his first wound dressed, he would reply that a leader is responsible; 
that one who has charge of sending men to death must accompany them. 
He remains as he always was. His ideas of a free citizen, of a republican, he 
has preserved. It is because he saw France and his ideals endangered, in the 
dark days of August and September, 1914, that he has given the best of him- 
self unreservedly. He has been an officer of France and of the Republic. We 
shall remember in Paris that he was before all an artist, as this exhibition, 
which is under the auspices of the Government and the army, testifies. May 
all those visitors who admire his forceful and brilliant genius, also evoke, 
while among his works, the soldier of resistance and of our coming victory, 
the French champion of Justice and Liberty. 

GUSTAVE GEFFROY, 

Director of the Gobelins. 
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CATALOGUE 

DECORATIVE ENSEMBLE EXECUTED FOH THE 
DE L'EPEE AT QUIMPER (F1N1STEHE) 
(177 red, 2 inches long by 9 feel, 2 inches high) 

PAINTED SKETCHES 

1. In tlie Wind. 

2. Scene of Pardon. 

3. The Seaweeds. 

(Belonging to M. M. P. and E. Li- T.) 



SKETCHES IN TEMPERA 



4. In the Wind. 

5. Scene of Pardon. 

6. The Seaweeds. 

7. The Sea. 



DECORATION FOR A PARIS MUNICIPAL BUILDING 

8. The Labor. (Ensemble sketch.) 

9. The Lumpers. (Ensemble sketch.) 

10. House under Construction. (Sketch of a portion.) 

11. An Excavator. (Sketch of a portion.) 

12. Men Pushing a Small Wagon. (Sketch of a portion.) 
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13. The Lumpers. (Sketch of a portion.) 

14. The Street. (Ensemble sketch.) 

15. The Banks of the Seine. (Ensemble sketch.) 

16. The Fallen. (Sketch of a portion.) 

17. The Forge. 

18. The Lumpers. (Sketch of a portion. Belonging to Mon. J. J.) 

19. The Lumpers. (Water-color drawing.) 

20. The Lumpers. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

FRESCO EXECUTED FOR THE FISHERIES AND OYSTER- 
BREEDING SYNDICATE OF FRANCE 
(98 feet, 4 inches long by 9 feet, 10 inches high) 

21. The Return from Oyster-beds at Marennes. (Painted sketch.) 

22. The Carrier-Women. (Sketch of the middle panel.) 

23. On the Oyster-beds at Belon. (Drawn sketch. Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

24. The Return from Oyster-beds. (Drawn sketch. Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

DECORATION EXECUTED FOR THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE 

OF RENNES: CEILING 
(The ceiling measures 215 square yards) 

25. The Dance. (Painted sketch; ceiling.) 

26. The Dance. (Painted sketch; ceiling.) 

27. The Dance. (Painted sketch; ceiling. Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

28. The Dance. (Sketch in tempera of the ceiling.) 

29. The Dance. (Sketch of the ceiling; water-color drawing.) 

CURTAIN 

(This curtain is 52 feet, 5 inches wide by 39 feet, 4 inches high) 

30. The Joy. (Sketch.) 

31. The Joy. (Sketch. Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

32. The Joy. (Sketch.) 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES USED FOR THE DECORATION 

OF THE RENNES THEATRE 

33. Young Man of Quimperle. 

34. A Group of Dancers. 

35. A Young Woman of Daoulas. 

36. Biniou and Bombardo Players. 
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37. Group of Dancers. 

38. Young People of Scaer. 

39. A Girl of Vannes. (Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

40. Woman from Plougastel. 

41. Young Woman of Daoulas. 

42. Young Woman of Ploermel. (Belonging to Mon. C. C.) 

43. Young Woman of Plougastel-Daoulas. 

44. Man and Woman of Sainte Anne cPAuray. 

45. Young Woman of Plougastel. (Belonging to Mon. G. S.) 

46. Young People of Hennebont. 

47. Young People of Ploermel. 

48. Girl of Pont-Aven. (Belonging to Mon. L. C.) 

49. Dancing Children. 

50. Group of Dancers. 

51. Dancing Children. (Collection of the town of S. M.) 

52. The Dance. 

53. Dancing Young People. 

54. Study for the Ceiling. 

55. Young People of Daoulas and Scaer. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

56. Group of Dancers. 

57. Study for the Ceiling. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

58. Girl of Plougastel. 

59. Group of Dancers. 

60. Women of Pont-Aven. (Collection of the town of L.) 

61. Group of Dancers. 

62. Girl of Daoulas. 

63. Young People. 

64. Group of Dancers. 

65. Girl of Daoulas. (Collection of the town of B.) 

66. Young People of Quimper and of Plovent. 

67. Group of Dancers. 

68. Young People of Quimperle. 



FRESCO EXECUTED FOR A PRIVATE HOUSE 

(This fresco is 46 feet long by 9 feet, 2 inches high) 

69. The Spring. 

70. The Summer. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

71. Autumn. (Tempera. Belonging to Mon. L.) 

72. Autumn. (Water-color drawing.) 

73. Autumn. 

74. Autumn. 
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"THE SEA"— FRESCO EXECUTED FOR THE FISHERIES ANI 
OYSTER-BREEDING SYNDICATE OF FRANCE 

(This fresco is 131 feet, 2 inches long by 9 feet, 6 inches high) 

75. Fishermen Carrying a Mast. (Sketch of a portion.) 

76. The Blue Nets. (Sketch of a portion.) 

77. After the Shipwreck. 

78. Fishermen Pulling a Cable. (Sketch of a portion.) 

79. After the Shipwreck. 

80. Escort Attending the Corpse of a Drowned Man. 

81. The Fishing Port. (Sketch of a portion.) 

82. The Shipwreck. 

83. Fishermen Carrying Nets. 

84. Scene of Salvage. 

85. Fishermen Carrying Nets. (Belonging to Mon. J. T.) 

STUDIES FOR THE PRECEDING DECORATION 

86. Breton Peasants. 

87. Fishermen. 

88. On the Oyster-beds. (Belonging to Mon. P.) 

89. A Fisherman. 

90. On the Oyster-beds. (Belonging to Mon. P.) 

91. Lobster-boat. (Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

92. Fisherman. (Belonging to Mme. S.) 

93. The Carriers. 

94. Penmarc'h's Cliffs. (Belonging to S. L.) 

95. The Return from Oyster-beds. (Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

96. The Shipwreck. 

97. The Net Carriers. (Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

98. The Shipwreck. 

99. Fishermen with Their Oilskin Capes. (Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 

100. The Head of a Fisherman. 

101. Net Carriers. (Belonging to Mon. L. M.) 

102. An Old Fisherman. 

LANDSCAPES 

103. The Marshes. (Belonging to Mon. G. C.) 

104. Tronoen. (Belonging to Mme. S.) 

105. The Marshes. 

106. The Sea-shore. 

107. Paris during Flood. 

108. The Sea-shore under Snow. (Belonging to Mon. J. L.) 
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STUDIES OF PARDONS 

109. Towards the Pardon. (Painting. Belonging to Mon. J. J. L.) 

110. A Pardon Day. (Painting. Belonging to Mon. J. J. L.) 

111. The Regatta. (Painting.) 

112. The Sh rove-Tuesday. (Painting. Belonging to Mon. J. J. L.) 



VARIOUS STUDIES 

113. The Fair. 

114. A Bridge of Paris. (Belonging to Mon. C.) 

115. A Study of Nudity. 

116. The Thresher. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

117. Study for the Portrait of Mme. S. (Belonging to Mme. S.) 



STUDIES FOR THE FRESCO OF LABOR 

18. Workmen. 

19. A Forgeman. (Belonging to Mon. T. B.) 

20. A Puddler. 

21. Workmen on a Scaffold. (Belonging to Mme. V.) 

22. A Roller Man. 

23. A Foundryman. 

24. Workmen on a Scaffold. 

25. A Miner. (Belonging to Mon. H. D.) 

26. A Hauler. 

27. A Forgeman. 

28. The Scaffold. 

29. Workmen. (Belonging to Mon. A. B.) 

30. A Roller Man. 

31. A Puddler. 

32. A Forgeman. 

33. A Roller Man. (Belonging to Mon. D.) 

34. An Excavator. 

35. A Tanner. 

36. A Forgeman. 

37. An Excavator. (Belonging to Mon. F.) 

38. A Forgeman. 

39. A Miner. 

40. An Excavator. 

41. A Roller Man. (Belonging to Mon. G.) 

42. A Foundryman. 

43. Excavators. (Belonging to Mile. B.) 
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44. Puddler. (Belonging to Mon. H.) 

45. A Foundryman. 

46. A Roller Man. 

47. A Miner. 

48. A Molder. 

49. A Forgeman. 

50. Roller Men. 

51. A Glass Maker. 

52. A Foundryman. 

53. Glass Makers. (Belonging to Mon. B. Z.) 

54. An Excavator. 

55. A Foundryman. 

56. A Miner. 

57. A Puddler. 

58. A Glass Maker. 

59. A Foundryman. (Belonging to Mon. D.) 

60. An Excavator. 

61. A Lumper. (Belonging to Mme. F.) 



STUDIES FOR "THE FALLEN" 



162. Type of a Fallen Man. 

163. Type of a Fallen Man. 

164. Type of a Fallen Man. 



STUDIES FOR THE AUTUMN PANEL 

165. Girls. 

166. Girls Gathering Fruit. 

167. Girls. 

168. Young Woman Gathering Fruit. (Belonging to Mon. A.) 

169. Young Girls Carrying Fruits. 



STUDIES FOR THE SUMMER PANEL 

170. Nude Study. 

171. Young Girl Playing. 

172. Sketch. (Belonging to Mon. T.) 

173. Young Girl on the Sea-shore. 

174. Girl Getting Out of a Bath. 

175. Sketch. 

176. Young Girl Undressing. 

177. After the Bath. (Belonging to Mme. T. D.) 

178. Girl Braiding Her Hair. (Belonging to Mme. N.) 
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179. Loitering after Bath. (Belonging to Mme. N.) 

180. Sketch. 

181. Young Girl Playing. 

182. Young Woman Braiding Her Hair. 

183. Young Girl. 

184. Young Woman. (Belonging to Mine. F.) 

185. Dancing Young Girl. 

186. Young Woman. (Belonging to Mon. G.) 

187. Dancing Young Girl. 

188. The Rest after the Bath. 

189. Girl. 

190. The Toilette. (Belonging to Mon. G. T.) 

191. The Sea-shore. 

192. Young Woman at Her Toilette. 

193. Girl Making Her Toilette. 

194. Young Girl Playing. 

195. Young Woman Getting into Bath. 

196. The Bath. 

197. After the Bath. (Belonging to Mon. D.) 

198. A Young Girl Dressing Herself. 

199. A Girl Playing. 

200. Sketch. (Belonging to Mme. V.) 



STUDIES FOR THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE OF RENNES 

201. Young Girl of Daoulas. 

202. Young Girl of Daoulas. (Belonging to Mon. C.) 

203. Young Girl of Quimper. 

204. A Group of Children. 

205. Young Girl of Fouesnant. 

206. Group of Young People. 

207. Young Woman of Daoulas. 

208. A Woman of Pont l'Abbe. 

209. Young Woman of Daoulas. (Belonging to Mon. M. N.) 



VARIOUS STUDIES 

210. Fisherman with an Oilskin Cape. 

211. Breton Peasant. 

212. Workman. 

213. "Romeo." (Belonging to Mon. J.) 

214. Girls. 

215. Scene of Pardon. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 
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216. Scene of Pardon. (Collection of Mon. D.) 

217. Scene of Pardon. (Collection of Mon. D.) 

218. In the Tavern. 

219. The Bath. 

220. The Rocks. 

221. On the Boulevards in Paris. 

222. Breton Peasant. 

223. Breton Peasant. 

224. The Clouds. (Belonging to Mon. V.) 

225. The Endeavor. 

226. A Bridge of Paris during the Flood. 

227. Study. 

228. Breton Peasant. 

229. Breton Peasant. 

230. Breton Peasant. 

231. A Fisherman. (Collection of the town of V.) 

232. Portrait of the Author. 

233. A Street of Paris. 

234. The Shrove-Tuesday in Brittany. (Collection of the town of V.) 

235. The Dancers. 

236. House under Construction. 

237. Effects of Electric Light. (Collection of the town of N.) 

238. The Road. (Collection of the town of V.) 

239. Scene of Pardon. 

240. After the Bath. (Belonging to Mon. J. N.) 

241. Old Breton Woman. 

242. The Ferrer Manifestation. 

243. Men Gathering Sea Weeds. (Belonging to Mon. R.) 

244. The Procession. (Belonging to Mon. R.) 



THE CATHEDRALS 

245. Notre Dame de Paris. (Collection of the town of S. M.) 

246. Notre Dame de Chartres. (Collection of the town of S. M.) 

247. Notre Dame de Reims. 



VARIOUS STUDIES 

248. Old Breton Peasant. 

249. The Sea Weeds. (Sketch.) 

250. The Return of Boats in Stormy Weather. (Collection of the town of S. 

251. Type of a Fallen Man. 

252. Woman of Daoulas. 
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253. Woman of Pont-Aven. 

254. Type of a Fallen Man. 

255. The Dunes. (Belonging to Mon. T.) 

256. Study for the Summer Panel. 

257. Study for the Summer Panel. 

258. Young Fisherman. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

259. Study. 

260. On the "Boulevards Exterieurs." 

261. On the "Boulevards Exterieurs." 

262. Study of Hands. (Belonging to Mon. J.) 

263. A Study. 

264. The Dance. 

265. Study of Hands. (Belonging to Mon. G. N.) 

266. The Dance. 

267. A Lumper. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

268. Sketch for the Summer Panel. 

269. Fishermen Carrying Nets. 

270. Study for the Spring Panel. 

271. The Head of a Fisherman. 

272. The Head of a Fisherman. 

273. On the Harbor. (Belonging to Mile. V.) 

274. A Lumper. (Belonging to S. L.) 

275. Sketch for the Spring Panel. 

276. Study for the Decoration of the Hotel de l'Epee. (Collection of the 

town of L.) 

277. Study for the Decoration of the Hotel de l'Epee. (Collection of the 

town of L.) 

278. 279. Studies for the above. 

280. On the Pier. 

281. A Young Woman. 

282. The Feast of the Fourteenth of July in Brittany. (Belonging to 

Mon. G. D.) 

283. Sketch for the Summer Panel. 

284. Study for the Summer Panel. 

285. On the Dune. 

286. A Young Woman. 

287. Sketch for a Programme. 

288. The Family. (Belonging to Mile. R. R.) 

289. A Young Mother Playing with Her Child. (Collection of the town of B.) 

290. The Toilette of the Children. (Belonging to Mme. M. L.) 

291. The Head of a Miner. 

292. A Miner. 

293. Type of a Fallen Man. 

294. The Foreteller of the Storm. (Belonging to Mon. J. G.) 
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295. Group of Dancers. 

296. Breton Peasant. 

297. The Head of a Fisherman. 

298. The Blind Man. (Belonging to Mon. B.) 

299. A Group of Lovers. 

300. An Old Breton Woman. (Belonging to Mon. L.) 

301. A Lumper. 

302. The Carrying Women. (Sketch; drawn for a fresco. Belonging to 

Mon. J. J.) 

303. The Storm at Penmarc'h. (Collection of the town of R.) 

304. The Feast of the Fourteenth of July at Penmarc'h. (Collection of the 

town of R.) 

305. The Three Fishermen. (Collection of the town of R.) 

306. Light and Shade. (Belonging to Mon. D. T.) 

307. The Dawn. 

308. The Twilight. (Belonging to Mon. G. V.) 

309. The Conqueror. (Belonging to Mon. H.) 

310. The Storm at Penmarc'h. 

311. The Storm at Belle-IIe-en-mer. 

312. A Boat in Danger. 

313. A Woman Weeping over the Corpse of Her Son. 

314. The Explosion of a Mine. 

315. A Fisherman's Wife Weeping. 

316. A Popular Manifestation. (Collection of Mon. A. P.) 

317. The Foreteller of the Storm. (Belonging to Mile. S.) 

318. In the Shallow Waters. 

319. The Fallen. 

320. Tolstoi. (Collection of Mon. M. N.) 
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Amilitary parade at the Invalides, within the austere lines of a building 
in such perfect harmony with the stern epic our brave soldiers are writ- 
ing, is always a splendid thing. But, on November 13, 1916, the cere- 
mony was particularly thrilling. The weather was bright, the flags snapped 
in the wind; the "Marseillaise" rolled out, measuring the march of the armed 
sailors and the little troopers who were coming through the great gate to form 
up in a square in the Court of Honor of the Palace which was stacked with 
trophies. 

Some fifty decorations were to be distributed that day by General Cousin. 
One of these decorations was intended for an artist, Julien Lemordant, 
already famed though young in years, and who had recently been exchanged 
as a severely wounded prisoner. 

After the trumpets had sounded, the General raised his sword and drew 
near to the new legionaries to confer the investiture upon them. Nearly all 
were badly wounded like Lemordant; heroic fragments from the battle- 
fields, bleeding limbs of their country, upon whom the kiss of Fame was 
about to descend. What a wondrous scene it was! And how the vivid colorist, 
in honor of whom and of his none the less deserving comrades this celebra- 
tion was given — how he would have re-created it later upon his glowing 
canvas! He was there in the front rank, motionless, his stern, stoical face 
turned toward the flag. But of all his surroundings, the flag, the soldiers, the 
trophies, the General drawing near to decorate him, the crowd breathless 
with emotion that surged in and out of the arches and the upper galleries of 
the palace, the winter sunlight that bathed the whole scene with a deep and 
concentrated glimmer, Lemordant saw nothing. A bullet wound in the temple 
had caused an atrophy of the optic nerve. The painter of light mourns for 
light these last two years. 

We are sure he will recover; that he will see once more the light which is his 
whole life and his whole reason for living. His masters, friends, and admirers, 
crowding about him in his studio on the Boulevard Port Royal after the cere- 
mony, all renewed this assurance, and neither on the lips of the under- 
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Secretary of Stale at the Beaux-Arts, nor on those of the President of t 
Nationale, M. Roll, nor on the fatherly lips of Monsieur Janvier, the Mayor 
Rennes, whose address moved us profoundly, were these assurances, the 
promises of resurrection, words of vain condolence. 

Lemordant listened, reclining on a couch, for one of his legs is not stro 
yet. Monsieur Janvier recalled the ever memorable circumstances in whi 
this volunteer of thirty-seven, who by his age belonged to the home defen 
(artillery equipment), came to his office on August 7, 1914, and begged hi 
to intervene with the military authorities to put him in the active forces ai 
let him take his place at the front at once. 

There was very little chance for such a measure succeeding, for all t 
staffs were complete, but, by accident, at the last moment a post of sergea 
in the 41st Infantry was free, and Lieutenant-Colonel Passaga, who coi 
manded the regiment and who to-day wears the star of a general, was willi 
to give it to Lemordant. A week later the former territorial set out with 1 
new regiment for the Ardennes. What followed I have learned not frc 
Monsieur Janvier, but from one or another and from Lemordant himse 
It is highly probable that, even if he were cured, our friend would not , 
back to the army. The twenty-four months he spent at the front and 
German prison-cells have only been a painful and sublime parenthesis in 1 
life. Already his social environment has embraced him anew. Such as he w 
before the war, an unrelenting idealist more attached to the spirit of Fran 
than to its concrete expression, so is he now. But for two years, particular 
during the time he fought in Belgium, on the Marne, and before Arras, 
was a soldier in the purest and noblest sense of the word; together with 
servitude he learned all the greatness of military duty; he fought for t 
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patent realities. It is this period of his life that I wish to express to you, for 
v» such a magnificent lesson ought not to be lost, if not for him, at least for 

others. 

The 41st had scarcely reached the Ardennes before it was sent toward the 
Sambre. It was the 20th of August. The battle of Charleroi was beginning — 
Charleroi, ominous name, more ominous still on account of the secrecy which 
has been cast about it, whose lightning flashes will some day fill the pages of 
history like those of Waterloo. 

The general disposition of the Anglo-French forces took the form, as we 
know, "of two half-circles, joined in a common crescent (Namur-Dinant) 
with two outlying points (Malines-Longwy), which threatened the German 
» communications." * 

It is always easy to criticize a plan which has not succeeded. M. Thiers 
excelled in that role years ago. Nevertheless the phrase attributed to Joffre, 
"We were obliged to win Charleroi and lose the Marne," is perhaps some- 
thing more than an old soldier's cross sally. But the English army was not 
able to concentrate before the 22d, when Namur was besieged and the garri- 
son driven back. Besides, of the three French armies which were to partici- 
' the pate in the attack (the Third Army, or the army of North Woevre, General 

wof Ruffey; Fourth Army, or Sedan army, General De Langle; Fifth Army, or 

hese the army of Sambre-et-Meuse, General Lanrezac), the last named alone, 

extended on the left by the First Corps (Douglas Haig), then by the Second 
irong • (Smith-Dorrien of General French's army), arrived in time in its fighting 

zhich position. In the triangle Conde-Namur-Givet, Lanrezac and French suddenly 

fense had twelve German corps on their hands. Their fate was settled at once, but 

1 him ' * the issue of the struggle, as far as the French army was concerned, strongly 

san( j supported as it was by the Sambre, would have remained uncertain much 

longer if, behind Lanrezac on one of the sides of the triangle, the reserve 

U ^ forces of Bouttegourd had not been overthrown at the beginning of the battle 

want by the Saxon troops of Von Haussen. The Germans crossed the Meuse at 

com . Dinant and Givet; Von Biilow, opposite Lanrezac, first allowed the French 

villina attack to disclose itself and some of the units of the Third Corps (Sauret), 

thhi s attacking without artillery only 800 metres from an enemy lying low in 

f rom : stubble fields and protected by a curtain of machine-guns. The splendid 

If resistance of Mangin's division at the extreme points of the triangle towards 

Namur and the African troops, and the First Corps at Marchiennes and Char- 
leroi, restored the balance a little. Between the First Corps and Mangin's 
division, the Tenth Corps (Defforges) occupied the Falisolle-Franiere sector, 
and in this sector where the Nineteenth Division (Bonnier) held the left, the 
First and Second Battalions of the 41st Regiment on which Lemordant's com- 
pany depended, received the special task of holding the bridge-head of Ham- 
sur-Sambre. 
The battle had been particularly severe on the 21st. It was still the "war of 
1 Pierre Dauzet, "De Li&ge k la Marne." 
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movement," and yet it was already modern warfare, at least where the 
enemy was concerned, for by trick of a phenomenon of protective coloration, 
whose explanation we did not have until later on, they merged with the 
ground and advanced in almost complete invisibility. 

Had it not been for the roar of the artillery and the sheaves of black smoke 
sullying the sky where the big shells burst, you would not have believed, 
Lemordant said, that two armies were struggling there. The country was 
bathed in light, the roads wound about wooded heights. The corn was still 
in sheaves in the fields, where it seemed to be waiting for the harvester's 
wains. The villages, however, were in flames on both banks of the Sambre. 
The thunder of the German 150*s choked the puny coughing of our 75's sur- 
rounded by the "big blackies" as soon as they fired a broadside. Ham, evacu- 
ated during the night on account of the general attack on Arsimont, was still 
resisting; the Fifth Company of the Second Battalion, which had thrust its 
way on the bayonet point of the morning of the 22d, clung on with Breton 
energy. The general attack on Arsimont, however, in spite of the feats of the 
48th and of the Zouaves of the Thirty-seventh Division, broke down under the 
concentrated fire of the enemy whose guard was there; it seemed certain that 
the position would be taken in reverse, and about mid-day it was necessary to 
fall back on Fosse. 

The roads were already full of runaways. If it was not a rout, at all events 
there was something sinister in this ebbing of our troops of the Tenth Corps, 
cut to pieces, all their units in confusion, returning to the little town which 
two days earlier had seen them in such good order with their buglers ahead, 
descending the gentle slopes towards its stream. Some men had thrown away 
their weapons; some companies had no officers left. It is at such moments 
that the initiative in the lowest grades can have the greatest effect. Lemor- 
dant, who had been promoted to a Sergeant-Major a few days before, seeing 
that everything was lost and the enemy debouching everywhere, took his 
stand and barred the road with the remainder of his company, stopping all 
the fugitives that passed by. He soon got together some hundred from all 
sorts of units, even from the Algerian sharp-shooters, and he decided to move 
forward with them. 

The ditch by the roadside provided a good shelter to reach a low-lying lane 
which was soon dug out into an excellent trench, where he held on all the after- 
noon, aiming a volley of musketry severe enough to worry the enemy con- 
siderably. A shell exploded near him, killing two of his men and wounding 
his right shoulder, which remained paralyzed. As soon as it was bandaged 
he went back to the head of his little troop, whose retreat he covered step by 
step when they had the order to fall back towards Fosse. 

The Germans, close behind us, followed hard upon our heels at eight 
o'clock in the evening, and at once continued the pursuit towards Florennes. 
Still acting on his own initiative, Lemordant with his little band risked a 
counter-attack at nine o'clock, and so prevented the enemy's advance. He 
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knew the ground; his artist's eye had grasped the smallest details, and he 
employed them one after another in the course of his bold manoeuvre. Under 
cover of this little rear-guard of heroes the retreat of the battalion could be 
continued without too heavy losses, and the very next day Colonel Passaga, 
who had been informed of these exploits, appointed Lemordant Second 
Lieutenant. 

"You were born to be a soldier," said Staff Officer Bernard, who succeeded 
to the command of the Second Battalion in place of Major Clerget, severely 
wounded on the 22d of August. 

"From him that was the greatest compliment," Lemordant explained to me 
without a smile. The painter was far away. "On the battle-fields of Marlagne, 
where the fate of my country was being decided, there was only the soldier 
left. And, in my whole career perhaps, no word of praise ever touched me 
so much." 

By the evening of the 25th the whole army crossed the frontier. The real 
retreat began, the retreat on French soil, first onto the Somme, then onto 
Oise, the Marne, 180 miles of territory abandoned in two weeks, thirty rear- 
guard engagements, three battles, and hallucinating night marches, hunger- 
stricken after all-day fighting. The villages emptied out as we approached. 
Streams of fugitives crowded the roads. It was necessary to keep moving, to 
clear the roads for the artillery and the convoys, and there were heartrending 
scenes when the orders came to throw back into the fields all the carts that 
blocked the way. 

No one understood this retreat, executed as it was under the pressure of 
that masterpiece of strategy, von Kluck's outflanking wing. The staff officers 
never for a moment lost their heads. They did not allow themselves to be 
diverted from their purpose by minor successes; they refused to fall into 
any of the traps which their shrewdest opponents prepared for them, and 
but for the insistence of Gallieni, who urged them to seize the opportunity, 
they would not finally have offered battle at their own time and on their own 
ground. Our troops were not wavering now; the retreat had been organized 
with extraordinary speed; even as they drew back some regiments held their 
ground at times successfully; notably at Sains-Richaumont, near Guise, 
where the 41st, after a very successful engagement with the Guard, only left 
the field with a keener desire to fight. 
"Damn them," the men said. "For once we stopped them. . . ." 
Were they really stopped? At least it seemed so, and that was enough to 
cheer up the soldiers and destroy the legend of an invincible German army. 
In the meantime Franchet d'Esperey had taken Lanrezac's place. A fresh 
army (the Ninth, General Foch) was brigaded between the Fifth and Fourth 
(de Langle). On the evening of September 5 the 19th Division was east of 
Esternay at the extreme right of the Tenth Corps. The 41st, in liaison with 
Foch's army, was camping near Essarts-les-Sezanne. They had not retreated 
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since mid-day, and the next morning at dawn our troops were to take the 
offensive along the whole line. 

Deathless hours! Even to-day, when Lemordant happens to recall them, 
the even tone of his voice quivers. "With what frenzy we fought,** he said. 
"This was to be the decisive struggle. At nightfall both sides were exhausted, 
so utterly had they given themselves. The soldiers, broken with fatigue, fell 
upon the ground and lay in their fighting positions. In some places the enemy 
was not more than twenty-five metres from us; we could hear them digging 
their trenches in the chalk soil; we could see the light of the little electric 
lamps which their officers carried. However, we could not stay there. It was 
indispensable that we should withdraw our troops a short distance to avoid 
surprise. Corporals and sergeants did their best, helped by their officers; one 
by one they took hold of their men, shook them, pulled them on their feet, 
and dragged them away by their arms. Orders were given to the sentries not 
to fire. Happily the enemy was as exhausted as we, and besides, since the 
6th, they had had a rough time with us." 

Lemordant again received a piece of shrapnel in his side, and perhaps it is 
worth while to recount how it happened. It was during the night of the 6th, 
on the outskirts of the forest of Guebarre. Towards eleven o'clock Lemordant 
thought he saw some suspicious movements on his right; he crawled out, 
revolver in hand, followed by four men of his section. He was not mistaken; 
at that spot, between two companies, our lines showed a slight opening, a 
"break" which the Germans were trying to enter. Lemordant sent one of his 
men to alarm the nearest company, and was making a half-circle towards his 
own company when a huge Boche ruffian appeared in the darkness and fired 
at him point-blank. The bullet shaved his cheek, other bullets whistled about 
The little troop had been winded, and there was only one way to get out of it 
that was to reply by a general fire which would give the impression of an 
attack in force. The enemy would perhaps be impressed by it, and in any 
event this volley would put companies out on the alert. In fact, on both sides 
the firing became general, even the artillery took part in it; a 77 bunt near 
Lemordant, wounded him in the right side, and threw him into the air with 
his full equipment. The wound was not serious, but Lemordant fell in such * 
way as to dislocate his hip-bones and to tear his muscles. Fainting, he was 
carried away to a field hospital, where he remained until the 9th. The enetf*y 
was now in full retreat. On the 8th we had crossed Le Petit Morin, on the 91** 
we lay at Montmirail and at Champaubert, on the battle-fields of the N a ~ 
poleonic epic, and the birth of victory came to the armies of the Republic *** 
the same cradle where the Imperial star had shed its last rays. 

Lemordant refused to be sent to a base hospital. He was not yet stro£*££' 
He could scarcely walk, the two wooden splints which they had placed ov^J 
his pelvis came out of position at each sudden movement; but the splendi** 
conscience of a leader of men had awakened in this idealist, this dreamt** 
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who but yesterday was so highly prejudiced against the military profession. 
He knew that in war-time an officer only holds his men by his own example 
and moral authority. 

"An officer," he said to me, "literally must give all his existence, all his life- 
blood to his country; he must not spare a drop; less than any other is he 
allowed to invoke the relief of the 'slightly wounded/ which permits him to 
go to some luxurious hospital in the Cote d'Azur and there appeal to the 
tender hearts of the Sisters of Charity. Wounded, sick, limping, he must be 
able to say to his soldiers who are complaining, "But do I not march too? 9 
Then they will follow him/' 

And thus it was that our soldiers "marched" since the 4th of August. What- 
ever the temper of his spirit, a man like Lemordant, in this respect, is no 
exception among our officers. He was no exception yesterday and neither is 
he to-day, when the reserve officers have almost everywhere taken the place 
of professionals, at least in the lower ranks. In summing up, as my old friend 
Jean Reibrach wrote me, "we must at least recognize that if our soldiers have 
been splendid, it is a little bit because they knew that they were well led." 



"And now the order is forward; pursue the enemy, drive him with our sword 
in his loins, and no stopping. 

"Alas! four days had not passed before the check came on the rolling slopes 
of the Soissons plateau, where the enemy in front of Craonne found a de- 
fensive position prepared in advance and so strong and powerful that all our 
attempts broke down. Then we determined on a turning movement and on 
trying a night attack with the bayonet only. 

". . . Imagine the scene," Lemordant said to me. "For the first time for 
days and nights in the little village where we were bivouacked, it was pos- 
sible to eat and drink to our heart's content. Fires were lit; we had gotten 
hold of fresh meat, vegetables, and wine. It was a little after eight o'clock in 
the evening. Suddenly in the square, brass musical instruments are heard; it 
is the band of the 41st, and then comes that of the 70th. What has happened? 
The Colonel summons us to his headquarters; his name was Delmas, and he 
had taken the place of Passaga, who had been appointed Acting Brigadier 
General after the Marne. 

"The whole brigade,' he explained to us, 'is going to attack Craonnelle 
to-night. We are going to try a surprise attack. We must accordingly take 
away from the men their mess tins and everything else which might make a 
noise; we must even take away their cartridges, so that a raw recruit shall 
not spoil the whole business by letting off his gun. You will advance in the 
most complete silence through the woods. An order for departure will be 
silently passed around at ten p.m. The order of attack will be given by a 
rocket which will be fired about one o'clock. The captains of companies are 
advised to find guides because we must leave the travelled roads and the 
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night is very black. But this very darkness will assist a surprise, and when 
you have Bretons to deal with you may be sure that no one will flinch.' 

"No, they did not flinch; but just the same, brave as the Bretons are, some 
of them are sad at the thought of this attack in the middle of the night with 
the bayonet for sole weapon on a position against which the whole artillery 
of the corps could do nothing. The last notes of the music fall in a silence 
full of meditation. We are so tired, so little keyed up ! Besides, now we know 
the meaning of that unexpected serenade, that cradle-song of death, the last 
strains of the mother-country to those who are going to give their lives 
for her. 

"The non-coms and the officers move about among their men, examine their 
haversacks, give their orders : no talking, no whistling, no smoking. Through 
the woods on account of the darkness and to keep in touqh the men will hold 
each other by the hand or by the end of the coat. 
Off they go . . . 

'. . . What a night," Lemordant continued. "I still feel giddy from it. We 
could see nothing. We had to push away the branches which whipped our 
faces. Our feet slipped in the marshy ground; the paths had disappeared and 
this darkness which was to have helped us so much was our ruin — even our 
guides could not find their way. We marched in circles; every moment we 
had to stop to find our way by the compass, and at each wearing halt the 
men, worn out with fatigue and breaking down for want of sleep, rolled on 
the ground and fell asleep like animals. It was a real task to waken them. 
At one o'clock in the morning we were to have been in front of the enemy 
line; in fact we did not see it until dawn; the general signal for the attack 
could not be given; part of the companies had gone astray; others had gone 
on and found themselves too seriously engaged to draw back; that was my 
case. The Boche sentries had given the alarm. A little darkness still hovered 
over the fields. With my section and one other separated from its com- 
mander, which I had picked up on the way, I attacked the enemy's line. 
Immediately gun barrels appear, the enemy's line catches fire, the machine- 
guns begin to spit. I succeeded, nevertheless, in establishing myself firmly 
on a sort of mound, notwithstanding the terrible cannonade which was burst- 
ing about us, and was able to maintain myself there until the arrival of the 
other companies which were nearest to the position. ..." 

But the attack as a whole had broken down, most of the units failing to 
arrive in time at the positions which had been assigned to them. One com- 
pany, caught between the rifle-fire and the barrage, remained. for a full three 
days, cut off from the main force and no food could reach it. Lemordant, 
more fortunate, withdrew without too much of a "smash-up," and this is 
worth noticing because it is almost the only expedition where he reaped 
almost nothing, — simply a little shell-wound near the top of his spine. 

He was to have his revenge the following month below Arras, where the 
Tenth Corps was about to be sent. 
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On the morning of the 4th of October, 1914, the 41st attacked near Monchy- 
1^-Preux. They "went over" at three o'clock that morning in the beet fields, 
ith Neuville-Vitasse as their first objective. Under cover of the darkness, 
^mordant, with his section, succeeded in reaching a by-road bordered by a 
t:urdy little hedge, where he was separated from the enemy's line by only a 
hundred metres. The attack had been very costly because of the squalls 
artillery which beat on the approaches, but in the by-road the section was 
almost in a shelter. To leave it, however, was a matter of greater risk. In 
Cront of the hedge between the Boche and us extended a desert of waste land, 
one of those steppes such as the war has made throughout Artois, bare as 
your hand excepting towards the left, where the beets were beginning to rot 
in the ground. The enemy's trench was not even in sight; bullets came from 
no one knew where, the rifles aimed level with the ground; a gun was hidden 
between two mounds. Using shears, Lemordant had caused openings to be 
made in the hedge before debouching into this dangerous zone. While two or 
three kepis cunningly held up over the bank deceived the "square heads," 
the men at a signal hurried on all fours through openings in the hedge. All 
goes well at first. From time to time whenever the ground is uneven they 
rush forward, and then begin again crawling through the beets; a few un- 
lucky ones are dropped out on the way. With the rest, Lemordant, although 
himself wounded in the hand, reaches the enemy trench and carries it. 

A second bullet at this moment grazes his right temple; a third, a little 
while after, wounds him on the top of the skull. It is now broad day, but it is 
northern weather, grey, cheerless, dark, uncertain. In the four great stages 
of his military life this painter-soldier knew different climates; he has run 
the tone-scale from the burning blue of Charleroi to the bottomless night of 
Craonnelle, with the clear starlit heaven of the Marne between. 

Is it of that he thinks, if it be that, in such a moment, he can think of any- 
thing except the safety of his men? 

Confused movement in the plain — on his right frantic silhouettes which 
stand bolt upright, whirl about, collapse; another section of his company 
en gaged on the same side is caught on the flank by machine-guns set up in a 
sort of blockhouse behind a mound in front of a pile of ruined huts. Without 
hesitating, with that firmness of decision which never abandons him in the 
most critical circumstances, Lemordant gets his men together, rallies the 
fugitives, and throws himself on the blockhouse — the battery of machine- 
guns is put out of action. But Lemordant, climbing the slope, receives a bullet 
point-blank which goes through his right knee. 

It is his fourth wound of the day, and his men wish to carry him off; he 

refuses, feeling that his presence is more necessary than ever, and having no 

non-coms to whom he can turn over his command, he merely has his leg set 

in splints, then, fortifying the positions on the side towards the enemy, he 

sends a runner to Major Bernard to keep him in touch with his advance and 
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to call for supports. The man is killed on the way. Another meets the same 
fate, and in the interim the German counter-attack breaks loose. 

It is launched by a whole company, and it is terrifying to see this grey wave 
rolling over the plain, rising, sinking and rising again, and growing at each 
rush which brings it nearer the mound. Lemordant, by rigid command, com- 
pels his men not to fire, to control their nerves. The charge gets within twenty 
metres of the mound, where it gathers itself up to comb over in a single mass 
with the cry "Vorwarts !" 

". . . Rapid fire — fire at will !" roars Lemordant. 

The charge vacillates, stops. Our men leap out of the trench to charge in 
turn. Lemordant, though wounded in the hand, in the forehead, on the head, 
and in the knee, charges with them, supported by a young soldier of his 
section. Chance brings him face to face with the "Oberstleutenant" who com- 
mands the counter-attack and whom he seizes by the throat; just then a fifth 
bullet strikes him over the right eye, breaking the frontal bone. It seems to 
him that his head has burst, and that his eyes have spurted out into space. 
He falls heavily. It is all over! 1 

How was he finally saved? He does not know yet. Wounded, within the 
enemy's lines, left for dead, he lay there four full days without care and for 
forty-eight hours he was unconscious. When he came to himself it was diffi- 
cult to collect his thoughts. He did not know where he was. Around him was 
total darkness, and it did not pass away. He heard the groans, the death-rattle 
of the dying, the voices of the wounded who called to him. He dragged him- 
self in their direction and asked them questions. Why did the night last so 
long? They answered that it was broad daylight — and he understood. 

"... I had thought of everything," he said to me, "of death, of the most 
horrible wounds, but not of that !" 

And after a silence : 

". . . But as long as that too was necessary !...'* 

And while I am writing down that sentence of my noble friend, I know how 
powerless I am to give life to it, to put into it the tone of serious, stoical 
acceptance which belongs to it. compatriot of Surcouf and of Chateau- 
briand, Julien Lemordant, you whose name they say means in Celtic "Sea 
Fire," and who have transposed in your art all the fiery strength, all the 
heroic virtues of your ancestors, the Corsairs, how that race of St. Malo lives 
again in you in all its noble stature, that race from which you came, and 
which seems to us at times so beyond mortal measure only because we do 
not, like it, know how to adjust ourselves to the absolute!. 

1 Perhaps it is worth while to add that with the remnant of his battalion, Major Ber- 
nard, himself wounded and of whom Lemordant never speaks without profound ad- 
miration, was able to occupy and hold the line from which the latter attacked with his 
section, and that in consequence the whole 41st was cited in the order of the day. 
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